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SE LECTED MISCELLANY. 


——— - 


From ‘Twice Told Tales.’ 
Sunday at Home. 


Every Sabbath morning, in the summer time, 
[thrust back the curtain to watch the sunrise 
stealing down a steeple, which stands opposite 
my chamber window. First, the weathercock 
begins to flash ; then, a fainter lustre gives the 
spire AN airy aspect ; nextit encroaches on the 
tower, and causes the index of the dial to glisten 
like gold, as it points to the gilded figure of the 
hour. Now, the loftiest window gleams, and 
now the lower. The carved frame-work of the 
portal is marked strongly out. At length, the 
morning glory, in its descent from heaven, comes 
down the stone steps, one by one ; and there 
stands the steeple, glowing with fresh radiance, |! 
while the shades of twilight still hide themselves 
among the nooks of the adjacent buildings.— 
Methinks, though the same sun brightens it every 
morning, yet the steeple has a peculiar robe of 
brightness for the Sabbath. 








cc 


By dwelling neara Se. a person soon con- | 


tractsan attachment fop the edifice. We natu- 
rally personify. it, and conceive its massive walls 
and its dim emptiness, to be instinct with a calm 
and meditative and somewhat melancholy spirit. | 
But the steeple stands furemost in our thoughts, 
as well as locality. It impresses us as a giant, 


with a mind comprehensive and discriminating e- |' 


nough to care for the great and small concerns of 
the whole town. Hourly, while it speaks a mo- 
ral to the few that think, it reminds thousands of 
busy individuals, of their separate and most secret 
affairs. It is the steeple, too, that flings abroad 


the hurried and irregular accents of general a-|. 
| pews, or ascend the pulpit without sacrilege, but}; 


larm ; neither have gladness and festivity found 
a better utterance than by its tongue ; and when 
the dead are slowly passing to their home, the 
steeple has a melancholy voice to bid them wel- 


days, brood round about its stately height !— 
It has no kindred with the houses above which it 
towers ; it looks down into the narrow thorough- 


fare, the lonelier because the crowd are elbowing || 


their passage at its base. A glance at the body 
of the church deepens this impression. Within, 
by the light of distant windows, amid refracted 
shadows, we discern the vacant pews and empty 
galleries, the silent organ, the voiceless pulpit,and 
the clock which tells to solitude how time is pas- 
sing. Time—where man lives not—what is it 
but eternity? Andin the church, we might sup. 
pose, are garnered up throughout the week, all 
thoughts and feelings that have reference to eter- 


hity, until the holy day comes round again, to let)/ 


them forth. Might not, then, its more apprartl- 
ate site be in the outskirts of the town, witha 
space for old trees to wave around it, 9d throw 
their shadows over a quiet green ? 


Butonthe Sabbath I watched tke earliest sun- || 





shine, and fancy that a holier Srightness marks 


the day when there shal! be no buzz of voices on 
the Exchange, nor traffic in the shops, nor crowd 
nor business anywhere but at church. Many 
| have fancied so. For niy own part, whether I 


ognise the Sabbath sunsnine. And ever let me 


_them, are the shadows of great truths. Doubts 
may flit around me, or seem to close their evil 





| that the earth is hallowed, and the light of heav- 
| en retains its sanctity an the Sabbath—while that 
| blessed sunshine lives within me—never can my 
‘soul have lost the instinct of its faith. If it has 
‘gone astray, it will return again. 

I love to spend such pleasant Sabbaths, from 


window. Are they spent amiss? Every spot, 





erated ground to-day. With stronger truth be it 
| said, that a devout heart may consecrate a den of 
| thieves, as an evil one may convert a temple to 
‘the same. My heart, perhaps, has not such ho: 

ly, nor, I would fain trust, such impious potency. 

| It must suffice, that though my form be absent; 

/my inner man goes constantly to church, while }, 
‘many, whose bodily presence fill the accustomed || 
seats, have left their souls at home. But I am 
‘there even before the sexton. At length he comes 
—a man of kindly, but sombre aspect, in dark 
grey clothes, and hair of the sime mixture—he 
comes and applies his kc} to the wide portal.— 
Now, my thoughts may go in among the dusty 


| bell! How glad, yet solemn, too. All the stee- 








their spires point heavenward. Meantime, here 
/are the children assembling to Sabbath-school, 
| which is kept somewhere within the church.— 
Often, while looking at the arched portal, I have 
been gladdened by the sight of a score of these 
little girls and boys, in pink, blue, yellow, and 
crimson frocks, bursting suddenly forth into the 
sunshine, like a swarm of gay butterflies that had 
been shut up in the solemn gloom. Or, I might 
compare them «© cherubs haunting that holy 


| place. 
| About4 quarter of an hour after the second 


ringing Of the bell, individuals of the congrega- 
tiox begin to appear, the earliest is invariably, an 
eid woman in black, whose bent frame and round 
|shoulders are evidently laden with some heavy 





| affliction, which she is eager to rest upon the altar. 
| Would that the Sabbath came twice as often, for 
| the sake of that sorrowful old soul! There is an 
‘elderly man, also, who arrives in good season, 
|and leans against the corner of the tower, just 
‘ within the line of its shadow, looking downwards 


‘see scattered down among tangled woods, or 
beaming broad across the fields, or hemmed in || 
between brick buildings, or tracing out the figure |) i 
|of the casement on my chamber-floor, still I rea. || 


recognise it! Some illusions, and this among} 


wings and settle down ; but, so long as I imagine |. 


| morning till night, behind the curtain of my open |: 


so near the church as to be visited by the circling }, 
shadow of the steeple, should be deemed conse. || 


soon come forth again to enjoy the music of the | 


ples in town are talking together, aloft in the sun. | 


come. Yet, in spite of this connexion with hu-|| ny air, and rejoicing among themselves while || 


man interests, what a moral loneliness on week. }) 


| witha darksome brow. I sometimes fancy that 
the old woman is t opier of the two, After 
these, otheradrop ly, or by twos or threes, 
either disappearin the door-way, or ta- 
inity. At last, and al- 
d sensation,;the bell turns 
; and throws out an irreg- 
‘ular clangor, jarring the tower to its foundation. 
re magic in the sound, the side- 
treet, both up and down along, are 
onged with two lines of peoiits, 
all conver ging hitherward, and streaming into the 
church. Perhaps the far-off roar of a coach 
draws neat—a deeper thunder by its contrast 
with the surrounding stillness-—until it sets down 
the wealthy worshippers at the portal, among 
their humblest brethren. Beyond that entrance, 















earthly rank ; nor indeed, by the goodly apparel 
which is flaunting in the sun, would there seem 


‘to be such, on the hither side: Those pretty 
girls! Why, they will disturb my meditations ! 
Of all daysin the week, they should strive to look 
least fascinating on the Sabbath, instead of heigh- 
| tening their moral loveliness. as if to rival the 
blessed angels and keep our thoughts from hea- 
yen. Were I the minister himself, I must needs 
look. One git) is white muslim from the waist 
| upwards, and black silk downwards to her slip. 
| | pers; a second blushes from top.knot to shoe-tie, 
one universal scarlet ; another shines of a perva- 
| ding yellow, asif she had made a garment of the 
‘sunshine. The greater part, however, have a. 
dopted a milder cheerfulness of hue. Their veils 
especially when the wind raises them, give a 
| lightness to the general effect, and make them 
'appear like airy phantoms, as they flit up the 
steps, and vanish into the sombre door way.— 
' Nearly all—though it is very strange that I should 
know it—weat white stookings, white as snow, 
and neat slippers, laced crosswise with black rib- 
bon. A white stocking is infinitely more effec. 
tive than a black one. 
Here comes the clergyman slow and solemn, 





in severe simplicity, needing no black silk gown 
to denote his office. His aspect claims my reve- 
rence, but cannot win my love. Were F to pic- 
ture St. Peter keeping fast the gate of Heaven, 
and frowning more stern than pitiful, on the 
wretched applicants, that face should be my study. 
By middle age, or sooner, the creed has generally 
wrought upon the heart, or been aitempered by it. 
As the minister passes into the church, the bell 
helds its iron tongue, and all the low murmur of 
the congregation dies away. The gray sexton 
looks up and down the street, and then at my 
window curtain, where, through the small peep- 
hole, I half fancy that he has caught my eye.— 
Now, every loiterer has gone in, and the lonely 
street lies asleep in the quiet sun, while a feeling 
of loneliness comes over me, and brings also an 
uneasy sense of neglected privileges and duties.— 
Oh, I ought tohave gone tochurch! The bustle 








of the rising congregation, reaches my ears.— 


in theory at least, there are no distinctions of 
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“they are standing upto pray. Could J bring my 
art into unison with those who are praying in 
onder church, and lift it heavenward with a fer- 
vor of supplication, but no distinct request, would 
not that be the safest kind of prayer? ‘Lord 
Jook down upon me in mercy!’ With that sen- 
timent gushing from my soul, might I not leave 
all the rest to Him ? 4 
Suppose that a few hours have passed, and be- 
hold me still behind my gygtain, just before the 
close of the afternoon ince hour hand 
on the dial has passed sggyon fou 9’clock.— 
The declining sun is hid j 
and throws its shadow str oss we street 
so that my chamber is darke a cloud. 
Around the church door all is Solitude, and an im. 










penetralle obscurity, beyond the hold. A | 


commotion is heard. The seats lammed |) 
down, and the pew doors thrown multi. 
tude of feet are trampling along the n aisles |, 
—and the congregation bursts suddenly through | 
the portal. 
behind whom moves a dense and dark phalanx of |, 
grown up men, and lastly a crowd of females, 
with young children and a few scattered husbands. 
This instantaneous outbreak of life into loneli- 
mess, is one of the pleasantest scenes of the day. 
Some of the good people are rubbing their eyes, |, 


thereby intimating they have been wrapt, as it}, 


were, in a sort of holy trance, by the fervor of}! 
their devotion. There is a young man, a third. 
rate coxcomb, whose first care is always to flour- 
ish a white handkerchief, and brush the seat of a 
tight pair of black silk pantaloons, which shine 
as if varnished. ‘They must have been made of 
the stuff called ‘everlasting,’ for he put them on 
two summers ago, and has not yet worn the gloss 
off. I have taken a great liking to those black 
silk pantaloons. But now, with nods and greet- 
ings among friends, each matron takes her hus- 
band’s arm and paces gravely homeward, while 
the girls flutter away, after arranging sunset walks 
with their favored bachelors. The Sabbath eve 
is the eve of love. At length the whole congre- 
gation is dispersed. No; here with faces glossy 
as black satin, come two sable ladies and a sable 
gentlemen, and close in their rear, the minister, 
who softens his severe visage and bestows a kind 
word oneach. Poour souls! To them the most 
captivating picture wf bliss, in Heaven, is—‘T here 
we shall be white !’ 

Allis solitude again. But hark !—a broken 
warbling of voices, and now attuning its grandeur 
to their sweetness, a stately peal of the organ.— 
Who are choristers? Let me dream, that the 
angels, who came down from Heaven, this bles- 
sed morn, to blend their worship with the truly 
good, are playing and singing their farewell to 
the earth. On the wings of that rich melody they 
were borne upward. 

This, gentle reader, is merely a flight of poetry. 
A few of the singing men and singing women 
had lingered behind their fellows, and raised their 
woices fitfully, and blew a careless note upon the 
organ. Yet, it lifted my soul higher than all 
their former strains. They are gone—the sons 
and daughters of music—and the gray sexton is 
just closing the portal. [or six days more there 


wiil be no face of man in tbe pulpit, or music in || 


the choir. There is a moral, and a religion, too, 


e within the silent walls of the church itself. | 


ay the steeple still point heavenward, and || 
be decked with ths hellawad sunshine of the || 


Sabbath morn! 





d the steeple, |, 


Foremost scampers a rabble of boys} 








THE ESSAYIST. 














For the Pougnishenele Casket 


A Chapter 
On Bachelors and Bashfulness. 


BY A BASHFUL MAN. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Since writing the last articlagor the Casket, J 
have observed with mingled feelings of contempt 
and indignation, some proceedings in one of our 
state legislatures, that call for an expression of 
our sentiments, that the people of these free Uni- 
_ted States may see that our much abused frater. 
nity will not tamely submit to the most degrading 
and insulting treatment from the hands of our 
wise Solomons’ assembled for the purpose of ma- 
king laws to govern the people, without a severe 
‘strug gle for the rights and privileges guaranteed 

to every free American citizen. I have reference |! 
'toa bill lately introduced into the legislature of |, 
_one of the southern states, entitled “a bill for 
taxing bachelors.” Can it be possible that the 
| people of a free country will tolerate such an act 
-as this? And for what i is this embargo to be laid 
| on *old bachelors ?” 
“Simply because he is an unmarried man? Is 
there any right or justice in this? I appeal to 
every ‘old bachelor’ in the land ; will you submit 
_to such an usurpation of power by a set of block. 
| heads who assemble to convert the limitation of || 
_their power into a mockery and a curse. We), 
_in the northern states, to be sure, have nothing to | 
fear from the passage of such an act in the south. 
But the precedent thus established will not remain |. 
long without a parallel. But a short time will e- 
lapse before our rulers will catch the infection || 
and burden us with a similar law at the north.— 
No; we cannot bow tosuch tyranny as this: we 
will assert and maintain our rights as freemen. 





“Here will we take our stand ! 
Here on the brink, the very verge of liberty : 
Here will we fix, and breast us to the shock.” 

If these gentlemen must needs display their 
wisdom and talents in such matters, let them tax 
the unmarried part of the female community.— 
Here is a chance to benefit your country and to 
receive the lasting thanks of countless thousands || 
and millions in coming time. Yes! tax “eyes, 
lips, dimples, and chins ; impose a duty on young | 
women and old maids ; and oblige them to pay || 
a little more respect to the ‘lords of creation,’ and 
not to slight our attentions when we make the 
most trifling advances. But I must make room 
forthe remarks of a cotemporary writer upon 
this odious law, who like myself, dares to ‘face a 


this deeply injured portion of community— 
‘We should like to know how any rule can be || 
honestly laid down in law ox equity, for taxing a 
bachelor. You tax a man for his house, his land, 
his horse, watch, things that he has. 
a man to be taxed for a thing he has not? If 
matrimony is to be made a subject of texation, 
it is the married man that ought to be taxed, and 
not the bachelor. If a wife is a good thing, itig | 
worth paying for ; but it is very hard to do with.’ 
out the good thing, and yet be made to pay for it. 
It is as bad as the pastry cook’s charging a poor 
| hungry devil for looking at her pies. No, if a 
revenue is to be raised out of the single popula- |, 
| tion, tax not the bachelors, but young women !— 
| Tax eyes, lips, dimples, and chins, Mr. Speaker 





\| and honorable gentlemen of the Senate and House 


Why i is he to be taxed ?-—|' 


frowning world, and boldly assert the rights of | 


But how is || 


' of Repregentatives. fe, point, gentlemen 
| on which to display your ym*ad immortalizg 
the state. Fax lips tha Vt kiss, eyes that 
won't spa, chins and les that won't smile 

and are unapproachable, and noses that turn up. 

Tax ’em all, and lay it on heavy.” 
| ‘Them’s my sentimentsexacily” I hope to see 
|my brethren move in this matter, and not lay su. 
| pine and idle, and allow these men thus to ep. 
| croach upon our liberties, without so much as as\-. 
ing our opinion on matters and things relating en. 
| tirely to ourselves. ROLLA, 
Ponghkeepsie, sand 1810. 












The following eloquent passage is floating about with. 
/outcredit. Lis tooricha prize to be passed over with. 
| out notice. 


Love. 

I have seen a bubble blown into its cireulay 
_and indeseribeable beauty. On its brilliant 
| surface were painted inimitable pictures of light 

and life. Graceful clouds floated in the bosom 
of its mimic sky, and a tiny sun eradicated the 
little world, and cast al] the magic of light and 
shade over a Jandseapo of the most bewitching 
splendor. A creation as bright as a poet could 
‘imagine, glowed before, but a wave of the air 
i broke the shell of its transitory and beautiful 
|existence, and it was gone. It was like the 
| dream of love. If there is one happy being in 
existence, in the luxury of his visionary asjira. 
‘tions—if there isa single blissful moment, like 

a star sparRling in the shadowy firmament of 
‘life, it is that which discovers a long cherished 
| afc on.to be mutual. ‘The moon as she ridcs 
on In the infinity of space, has not a greater in- 
‘fluence upon the tides of the ocean, than the 

| passion of Joye upon the tide of human thouglit 
_—now permitting it to settle down ina state of 
| temporary tranquility—and now bidding it heave 
, and swell by the magic of its viewless power. 
_ Without it, what would be the world? Asa 
| ercation without light. Yet possessing it we do, 
how does it decam pose the soberest plans of rea. 
| son—how the loftiest bulwarks of stern philoso- 
phy bow down and disappear before the fra- 
| grance of its breath! It is poetry of thought 
| | wheu reason slumbers on her stately throne, or 
wanders away in happy dreams, It is scarcely 
to be feigned, for it appears iu a perpetual halo 
of soft and witching light, which dazzles while 
it fascinates the miud’s eye. It is to the spirit 
| what sunshine is to flowers, luring the fragrance 
| from its bosom and bringing out all the energies 
of its young nature, orasthe hand of beauty to 


the slumbering Jute,passed over the silent chords 
till it doth discourse most eloquent music.’ 





Christianity. 
BY HANNAH MORE. 





| The reason of philosophy is a disputing rea- 
'son—that of Christianity an obeying reason.— 
The glory of the Pagan religion consisted in 
virtuous sentiments—the glory of the Christian 
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in the pardon and subjagation of sin. The 
| ‘tmble Christian may say with oue of the an- 
cies Fathers, I will not glory because I am 
'righteus, but because I am redeemed.’ Can 
the brighest flashes which but for an instant 
lightup othe minds, compare with the steady 
illumined ray of the Christian’s hope, which 
i shall never fail. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Thomas Paine—No. 1. 

The mere mention of the name of Puine fills 
ys With associations of horror ; we involuntarily 
roll back the mind to the ‘Age of Reason,’ and 
the miserable death of its author, and but few 
can think of him any farther ; his infidel wri- 
tings bave drawn about him a thick veil of infa- 
my which will cling to him through time, his 
virtues, if he had any, cannot be seen except as 
some friendly hand lifts the ve'l and shows the 
man as he was before the withering influences of 
infidelity had seared his heart and blotted out the 
finer feclings of the soul. The fate of Paine 
will be that of all who fight against the truths 
of Christianity, it matters not whether it is 
through aright or a wrong inflacnce—the fact 
is unchanged, that he who in a Christian land 
lifts himself up against the Bible and its precepts, 
prepares for himself the condemnation of pos. 
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terity and their forgetfulness of whatever was 


good or wise in him. 

Thomas Paine sought carnestly to put out 
the light of Christianity, to annihilate the hopes 
of the Christian( and send mankind afloat upon 
a wild ocean of conjecture and doubt, having 
first deprived them of both chart and compass.) 
He succeeded in enveloping himself in somurky 
a cloud of moral darkness that his own mind 
was lost in the eifort—its own Tight put out, and 
its energies prostrated. 

We would rejoice had his baleful influence 


ceased upon himself, but alas! many can date || 
their ruin from the pestiferous exhalations of his!) 


infidelity, and, though dead, his influence still 
exists to taint the morality of these who would 
have the Bible false, and seex such opiates for 
their conscience as a Paine can give in the pro. 
ductions of his infidelity. 

But Thomas Paine was hot always an infidel ; 
he was onc of the firmest patriots of our revo. 
Jution and probably contributed as much to- 
ward the successful issue of that struggle as a. 
ny other man, He fought but few of our bat- 
tles; he commanded no armies, he held but sce- 
ondary offices in which he could accomplish lit. 
tle ; but the elforts of his mind sent forth from 
the press those principles of civil and religious | 
liberty which roused all the dormant energies | 
of the American people. In 1776 he commen. 
ced the publication of a series of pamphlets un- 
der the head cf “Common Sense,” which Dr. 
Rush said ‘bursted from the press with an effect 
which has rarely been produced by types and 
paper in any age or country.’ The object of 
these pamphlets was to elucidate the principles 
of liberty, and to sow the seeds of a representa- 
tive government. For beauty and arrangement, 
for deep thouglit, nervous expression and at the 
same time purity and simplicity, his style can 
hardly be surpassed even in this classic age. 

In the same year Paine commenced the pub- 
lication of *The Crisis,” commencing with the 


oft quoted expression, ‘these are the times spay 
iry men’s souls,’ the object of which was to en. | 
courage the people in the defence of their Dec-|| ple, we must speak their language. 
laration of Independence; he continued these | 


pamphlets in a series of numbers until the war 
Was over and proud Britain was compelled to 
acknowledge our independence. The last No. 
contains these words, ‘the times which tried 
mens’ souls are over !” ZENO, 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Transposition, 
The Morning of Life. 


In the morning of life when cares are un. 


new lustre—when we live in a bright beaming 
world of our own and-the light that surrounds 
us is all from within ourselves, yet surely we 
cannot love so wel! in that happy time as we 
may in hours of less transport. Early youth is 
the gay sunny prime of our smiles and our 
hopes, but affection is warmest when these fade 
away. When we see the first glory of youth 
pass by like a leaf on the stream that will nev. 
er return ; when our cup which has sparkled so 
high with pleasure first tastes of the dark flow- 
ing urn of Sorrow, then is the moment that af. 
fection can sway us with a depth and tenderness 
never known to Joy—and hence the luve whieh 
is nursed among pleasures is as faithless as those 
pleasures are flecting,—but Love born of Sor. 
row, is, like Sorrow, true. Though the colors 
|of the flowers are splendid in sunny climes, 
‘yet the odour they shed about is faint: It is 
the cloud and the mist of our own weeping 
| skies which callout the rich spirit of fragrancy. 
Somirth may kindle the mild glow of passion, 
but true affection appears only in grief; and e- 
ven though it may first owe its birth to smiles, 
yet the full soul of its sweetness is drawn out by 
tears. E. 














The Power of Speech. 
| BY DR. CHANNING. 


' There is another power, which each man 


‘which is very much neglected in the mass of 
the people, and that is the power of Utterance. 
| A man was not made to shut up his mind in it. 
'self; but to give it voice and exchange it for 
| other minds. Speech is one of the great distinc. 
| tions from the brute. Our power over others 
lies not so much in the amount of thought within 
us, as the power of bringing it out. A man of 
'more than ordinary intclleetual vigor, may for 
want of expression, be a cypher, without signi- 
cance in society. And not only does a man in- 
fluence others, but he greatly aids his intellect, 
by giving distinct and forcible utterance to his 
thoughts. Weunderstand ourselves better, our 
conception grows clearer by the very effect to 
make them clear to another. Our social rank 
too, depends a good deal on our power of utter- 
ance. The principal disti:.ction between what 
are called gentlemen, and the vulgar, lies in this, 
that the latter are awkward in manners and are 
especially wanting in propriety,clearness, grace 
and force of uttcrance. A man who cannoto. 
pen his lips withcut breaking a rule of grammar, 
without showing in his dialect, or brogue, or un. 
couth tones, his want of cultivation, or without 
darkening his meaning by a confused, unskilful 
mode of communication, cannot take the place 
to which perhaps his native good sense entitles 
To have intercoruse with respectable peo- 
On this ac- 
count I am glad that grammar and correct pro. 
|| nunciation are taught in our common Schools. 
'| These are not trifles nor are they superfluous to 


| 





him. 


any class of people. 








~ ment very much depends. 


They give a man access 
to social advantages, on which his improye- 


——— 


known tous and pleasures begin in all their |}, 


should cultivate according to his ability, bat | 


Sultan Mahmoud. 

Having alluded to Shapbji’s death, I may be 
permitted to relate the circumstance as it was 
told to me in Constantinople, incidental to the 
cruclty and rapacity of the Sultan. 

Shapbji was the richest individual in the Jew. 
ish quarter of Constantinople, and accounted 
one of the wealthiest men in the empire. 

One cvening, as Sultan Mahmoud was taking 
the air in his state barge on the Bosphorus, a 
caique passed” by, containing, besides the row. 
ers, only one man, who to screen himself from 
the wind had thrown a shawl over his head 3. 
probably the mufiling prevented his seeing the 
Sultan, for he passed by without making an o- 
bedience. 

‘Who is that man ?’ sternly inquired Mahmond 
of one of the attendants who sat at his feet. 

‘In Stambouk’. replied the officer, ‘there are 
two men, mighty in the possession of countless 
riches: the great Sultan Mahmoud is the first 
—after him comes Shapbji, the Jew—he is the 
man,’ and he pointed to the humble caique lea 
sening In the distance. 

Early on the following morning, Shapbji wae 
awakened by a loud knocking at the entrance of 
his dwelling. With an instinctive dread of 
some misfortune menacing him, ha commanded 
_his servants not to open to the intruders; but 
upon hearing a voice from-without proclaim that. 
a messenger from the Sultan desired to speak 
with him, he hastened to unbar the door him. 
self, and had no sooner thrown it opea than he 
‘fell, a strangled corpse, across the t!.reshold.— 
His immense wealth was seize] upon in the 
‘name of the Sultan, and peculation was attrib. 





_uted to him in order to give a coloring of jugtice 
to the transaction which had cut him off from 
the living; but his riches were his only crime, 
aud the Sultan devoted them to building the 
splendid new palace of the ‘Stone Cradle,’ upon 
the European side of the Bosphorus, which 
surpassed, in elegance and magnificence, all 
the other imperial residences that line those en. 
chanting shores. The judgment of Heaven 
has, however, fallen upon the stately pile whose 
foundations had been Jaid in the innocent blood 
of Shapbji, as, within the last year, it has been 
completely destroyed by fire. 








Geology. 

The surface of the earth is 186,862,2565 
square miles, and its solidity is 259,716,936,416 
cubic miles. 

The sea is to the land in round millions of 
square miles, as 160 to 40, or as 4 tol, 

Tho mean depth of the ocean is calculated 
by La Place and others at two miles, and its ce. 
‘bie contents at 290,0000,000 of miles. The 
| Paeific ocean covers 88,000,000 of square miles, 
| the Atlantie 25,000,000, and the Indian ocean 
16,000,000. The Southern Ocean to forty or 

fifty degrees, is 30,000,000, the” Mediterranean 

1,000,000, the Black Sea 170,000, the Baltic 
| 165,000, the North Sea 160,000, the Persiasi 
|Gulf is 600 miles long, the Red Sea ie 1500 
| miles without a river. 








| The earth is, according to different measure. 
|| ments, 7,812, 7,916, and 7,924 miles in diame. 
| ter; and about 24,860, or 23,880 miles round. 

|| ‘The water is to the landin the southern hem. 
\| sphere as 13 to 2, in the northern 7 to & 
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MISCELLANY. 








The Pacha’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DUKE AND BAYADERE.’ 


Perhaps in the wide world there is no more 
reunion than that which takes place three times 
a week, in Paris, at the Dutchesse de D ’s, 
of which she is herself the chief intellectual 
ornament. A few days ago my noble hostess 
observed that I gazed very intently upon an Jn. 
taglio ring, which, whatever ornament might 
decorate her, she invariably wore ;: and, with 
that fascinating simplicity which anticipates a 
desire, and is so conspicuous in persons of high 
rank, she thus narrated to me its history : 

It is now some six years since the young 
Count Am——e R. i, tiredof the monotony 
of tlie court in which he had been brought up, 
obtained passports for foreign travel, and direc- 
ted his steps to Egypt—a land richer than any 
other in memoria!s of the past, and sublime e- 
ven in her desolation. Soon after his‘arrival at 
Alexandria, he was introduced .to the Pacha 
who was much pleased with his personal ap- 
pearance and frankness of qainnner, and com- 
pletely captivated by his variéd. talents, Nay, 
he went so far as to offer him iis daughter Zu- 
leia in marriage, in the hope of retaining him 
in the country ; but to this proposition the Count 
returned only an evasive answer. ‘ On the occa- 
sion alluded to, they were seated on adjoining 
numinuds, chibouks in hand, and coffec.in tiny 
golden cups before them. The jalousies were 
partly open, and discovered a “garden of roses” 
beyond. 

‘Do you see that fairy form?’ observed the 
Pacha, pointing to the left. 

‘I do, your Highness—she unveils! what ex- 
quisite loveliness ! 

‘That,’ continued the Pacha, ‘is Zuleia. To- 
morrow you Shall converse with her. I value 
outward qualities little, in comparison with men- 
tal cultivation.’ 

The result of the interview with the beauti- 
ful and accomplished maiden was, that for the 
first time in his life Count R——i was deeply, 
irremidibly in love. Nor did he scruple to con- 
fess this to the Pacha, who embraced him, his 
eyes glistening with pleasure. But there was a 
condition as yet unexplained ; the Count was re. 
quired to turn Mussulman ! 

To this he at once, with the firmness and de. 
cision which belonged to his character, formally 
and resolutely objected, The Pacha expressed 
his surprise at what he termed the folly of the 
young foreigner; was sorry that his (the Pa- 
cha’s) wishes could not be accomplished ; hoped 
the Count would’ take his-own time to survey 
the magnificent ruins of his emp}r®yand politely 
congedied him from his presence, - The Count 
was mute and departed for Cairo, After visiting 
the pyramids, Thebes and Luxor, he sat. him. 
self down for the remainder of the summer in 
the pretty village of B——, near Cairo, cling- 
ing, it must be confessed to a hope that he should 
behold, perhaps possess, Zuleia. The house he 
inhabited was in the midst of a garden washed 

“by the Nile,g garden luxuriant in all the prod- 
-ucte of Eastern vegetation. 
It so happened that he was the only Europe- 














may account for the circumstance which follows. 
The Turks have the most implicit reliance on 
the medical skill of the Franks, and when their 
own doctors arc at fault, (which is often the 
case,) always send for their foreign rivals. In. 
deed, whether physicians or not, they still give 
them credit for a knowledge of pharmacy ; but 
I forget,—you knew all this before. 

Well, it was past midnight ; the Count was 
fast asleep on his divan, and his chief servant, 
a Mamluke, was disburthening himself of the 
yataghan which he alwayscarried, whena most 
violent knocking was heard at the outer door. 

He was quickly re-armed and rushed through 
the corridor to ascertain the cause of the distur- 
bance. 

‘Thy errand, at this unreasonable hour ?’ de. 
manded the Mamluke of the mounted emissa- 
ry without, 

‘I come from the Bey Yussouf, of Cairo; he 
is ill—almost dying, and prays your master to 
see him ; he isa Feringee and may save him.’ 

The Count who awoke during this colloquy, 
was informed of the man’s errand, and good. 
naturedly consented to repair at once to the in- 
valid. 

The Arab horses which himeelf and servants 
rode, were not longin taking them to the palace 
of the Bey in one of the least frequented parts 
of Cairo. This dignity was stretched on his 
divan, in a state approaching to syncope, from 
which he was revived by a simple prescription ; 
and it then became obvious that mental excite- 
ment wasin no slight degree at the root of 
physical disorder. Left to themselves, the Bey 
confided to the Count his secret. A creature of 
incomparable beauty had been presented to him, 
as a wife by the Pacha; but from some myste. 
rious cause, she had repelled all his advances, 
and was wholly indifferent even to threats.— 
‘Your country, sir, is famgus for its knowledge 
of the sciences—tell me, cannot you prescribe 
some philtre, that may change the mind and 
heart of Zuleia, whom, I avow, I love to dis. 
traction? Why do you tremble and look so 
pale ? Does my proposition offend you 7? 

‘Not in the least—but the affair is a perilous 
one, it is one of life and death—the charmed 
drugs which I shall give her, will either trans. 
mute her hate of you into love, or— 

‘Killher! °*Tis well. Let her have the po. 
tion !? 

‘There is gone condition—if she die I am to 
be permitted to take away her corpse! You 
must see the prudence of thjs step—’ 

‘I do, and agree to it.’ 

Introduced to the chamber of the beautiful 
girl, the Count beheld a hand and arm of the 
most perfect symmetry, thrust from behind the 
folds of the thick gauze curtains ; and on the 
fourth finger was an Intaglio ring, which he in- 
stantly recognized, He was seen, was known, 
and a suppressed scream of joy reached his ears. 
The cup was in her hand, which returned the 
gentle pressure of his. 

‘I will take it,’ she exclaimed in an undertone. 
‘I abide the result.’ 

The room wascleared. In an hour the effect 
was to be produced, and the Count spent the in- 
terval with the Bey over a delicate and luxuri- 
ous repast; the latter, had éven regained, in 








an at that time resident in the village, which 


some measure, his usual appetite, for suspense 


In 


would soon cease to afflict him. At length it 
was announced that Zuleia was dead ! 

‘Better that,’ remarked the Bey with stern and 
passionless gravity, ‘than love another!’ The 
corpse is yours, sir, and the sooner you convey 
it away, the better for both.’ 

Not to be tedious, the corpse was taken by 
the Count and his faithful Mamluke to the yij. 
lage of B——. 

‘Where shall we bury ?’ it asked the Mam. 
luke in a sorrowful tone. 

‘Where?’ returned the Count half smiling, 
‘beneath a counterpane. But leave that to me 
and the Fellah’s daughter ; send Aische hither 
quickly.’ 

* * * * * 

On the following morning the Mamluke was 
astonished to observe that Aische prepared 
breakfast for more than one; and still greater 
was his surprise on entering the salon accord. 
ing to custom in order to clear away, to behold 
leaning on the bosom of the Count, as he sat on 
the divan,a being angelieal in beauty with whose 
features he was not unfamiliar, once in the pal. 
lorof death, now in the bloom of love, and life 
and health. 

. But notime was to be jost, no means of con. 
cvalment to be despised. ’ 

A few hours more, and the Fellah’s daughter, 
the Mamiuke, the Count and Zuleia, were on 
their way to Alexandria ; where at the residence 
of the Prussian consul, the nuptials we secretly 
affirmed. 

* - 

Five years afterwards, the Count, who had 
made his Elysium (no fictitious one) during the 
whole of that time in Italy, became a widower. 
But to survive Zuleia, with the love that he had 
borne her, would have been a miracle, and it 
was not realized in him; he lived not more than 
two months beyond that fatal event, and be. 
queathed the Intaglio worn by his first and only 
love tomy most dear friend, his sister, then dy. 
ing of consumption. It passed to me—one em. 
blem of a world equally rife of joy, and of its 
contingent—misery. 


* * * 








Precedence. 

A foreigner in America expressing his sur. 
prise that the passengers on board a steamboat 
should leave their beds at four o’clock to watch 
tilleight the appearance of a place to which 
they were destined, a fellow traveller remarked, 
‘If you knew my countrymen, you would think 
it but a matter ef course, that in order to arrive 
at nine they should rise at four. It is the na- 
ture of an American to be in fear lest his neigh. 
bor should arrive before him. If one hundred 
Americans were about to be shot, they would 
quarrel for precedence, such are their habits of 
competition.’ 








Tried Friends. 

There is an ancient proverb which says that 
‘aman must eat a peck of salt with his friend, 
before we can know him.’ We should judge 
that friendship thus seasoned would last a long 
time. If every public officer was obliged to 
submit to a similar dosing before being sworn 
into office, it might preserve some of them 4- 








gainst corruption. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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From the N. Y. American. 
‘Carry Arms!’ ‘ 

‘It is really abominable !’ said Miss Sophia Sin. 
gleton. 

‘Oh shocking!’ chorussed a number of young 
ladies who were sitting around. 

‘Pray, ladiis, what is the matter ?* said Henry 
Jones as he joined the coterie. 

‘The matter ?’ replied all at once, ‘why—’ 

‘One at a time, if you please, ladies; really it 
is too hard that so many sweet voices should com- 
bine to attack a poor mortal like myself who, hav. 
ing but one pair of ears can attend to no more 
than one atatime. Come, Miss Singleton, will 
you tell me what causes such indignation ?” 

‘W hy, this morning Helen Clarke walked down 
Broadway with Mr. Stone and took his arm ; and 
in the evening she was on the Battery with Mr. 
Lewis, and took his arm also !” 

‘And is that all?’ said Jones quietly. 

‘All !’ exclaimed the young ladies aghast with 
horror. 

‘Well, ladies, I think Miss Clarke was perfect. 
ly right; shall | state my reasons and try to 
convince you ?? 

‘Oh! you can never convince us.’ 

‘Atleast I can try, I believe you will grant 
that when a lady walks with a gentleman, it is 
for the sake partly of his company, partly of his 
protection. Am I right ?’ 

‘Perfectly.’ 

‘Well, unless she takes his arm she can enjoy 
neither. In the first place they cannot carry on 
a conversation unless the man bends forward, in 
which case the least inequality in the pavement 
may cause him tostumble against her, and down 
they must both go ; or if a passer-by brushes a. 
gainst him, the resultis the same, In the second 
place, they may be separated by a crowd, and the 
lady severely hurt, while her companion can af. 
ford her neither protection nor assistance, and 
may even remain unaware that any accident has 
happened! Again, the crossings are often mud- 
dy, and then a gentleman’s arm would be useful ; 
moreover, when a lady is fatigued, she would 
find the support of an arm a very great relief; so 
that whether for safety, pleasure, or support, a la- 


dy should always take the arm of her companion,’ || 


‘You are right,’ said Miss Singleton, ‘but it is 
not the custom.’ 

‘Then make it the custom—nothing is easier. 
Let every lady who has mind enough to judge 
for herself, make it a rule never to walk with a 
man she docs not respect, and when she does 
walk with one let her always take his arm. I 
know that when a lady takes a man’s arm, people 
say they are engaged, but surely, no one would 
suppose her engaged to a dozen different men at 
once, and they must either believe so palpable an 
absurdity, or grant that she may not be engaged 
at all, ‘This once settled, other ladies would fol. 
low her example, and ina short time ‘Carry arms’ 
would be the word. Any one of you young la- 
dies would take my arm ata ball or at the Springs, 
and refuse it in the street, because at one place it 
is customary, and at the other it is not, Now 
customs should always be consistent, yet this is 
not so ; in a large crowd in one place, where it is 
not needed, you take my arm ; in a large crowd, 
consisting perhaps of the sime individuals, you 
tefuse it because you are in another place; and 
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in the last instance it is absolutely necessary ; 
there’s consistency for you! Miss Clarke has set 
a good example, and I hope all the ladies will 
follow it. Come, Migs Singleton, you are young 
and pretty, suppose you walk arm-in-arm with me 
to-morrow morning ; people will say we are en- 
gaged ; in the afternoon, walk on the Battery 
with your fricnd Harris, and Miss Reynolds and 
myself will be there ; we will all walk arm.and 
arm ; then they willsay you are engaged to Har. 
ris, and I to Miss Reynolds ; the next day some 
one else, and then they will say none of us are 
engaged ; ina few days the oddity will have 
worn off, and no lady will walk with a man with. 
out taking his arm, and no man will walk with a 
woman who refuses it. Is Miss Clarke right, 
and will you fullow her example ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied all the young ladies. 

‘Then I have convinced you. ‘Carry arms!’ 

‘We will,’ 

‘To-morrow, Miss Singleton— 

‘I will walk arm-in-arm with you ; and always 
make the gentlemen who accompanies me, be he 
who he may, give me his arm.’ 








Women and Ladies. 


Time was when in good old scripture parlance 
the word ‘women’ was regarded as an honorable 
appellation for adult females. But this term was 
too republican for our community, for all such 

were ‘women,’ and the term implied no distinction 
between the nobility and the common people.— 
And so those who wore the greatest amount of 
silks and satins, {flirted the most gracefully about 
town and in fashionable parties, and did not 
| work, must take a higher and more honorable 
| name, and be called ‘ladies.’ But in this coun. 
try, honorable names, like fashionable dresses, are 
coveted by all parties; and soon it came to pass 
that we had no ‘women’ in the land. From the 
| stuccoed and ornamented parlor, to the kitchen of 
the log cabin, all became ladies. As the inten. 
tion of those designations has thus been defeated, 
we motion that henceforth none be allowed to the 
name of ladies but good housewives, those who 
are real helpmeets in the family, and can, if in 
| health, earn their own living. ‘These are the true 
‘nobility of the female sex and should be consid. 
‘ered ladies. Your mere walking bundles of silk 
and piano-forte players, who would think them. 
selves disgraced to be caught at work, should 
have no Higher term to designate them than ‘wo. 
men,’ and this in the odious and unpopular sense 
which they originally attempted to employ it in. 
{Maine paper. 


The Bride. 


I know no sight more charming and touching 
than that of a youngand timid bride, in her robes 
of white, led up trembling to the altar. When I 
thus behold a lovely girl, in the tenderness of her 
vears, forsaking the house of her father and the 
home of her childhood ; and with the implicit, 
confiding and sweet self-abandonement, which 
belong to woman, giving up all the world for the 
man of her chvice : when I hear her in the good 
old language of the ritual, yielding herself to him 
‘for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick. 
ness and in health, to love, honor and obey, till 
death us do part,’ there flashes across my mind 
the self.devotion of Ruth, ‘whither thou goest I 
pe go, and where thou stayest, I will stay; thy 


people shall be my people, and thy God my God.’ 
[Washington Irving. 
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An Irish Compliment. 

A lovely girl was bending her head over a rose 
tree which a lady was purchasing from an Irish 
basket-woman in Covent Garden market, when 
looking kindly at the young beauty, said, ‘1 axes 
yer pardon, young lady, but if its pleasing to ye, 
I'd thank ye to keep yer cheek away from that 
rose, ye’ll put the lady out of conceit with the co- 
lor of her flower.’ 








Home Affections. 


How sweet are the affections of social kind- 
ness! How balmy the influence of that regard 
which dwells around our own fireside! Distrust 
and doubt darken not the brightness of its purity 
—the carpings of interest and jealousy mar not 
the harmony of that scene. Parental kindness 
and filial affection blossom there in all the fresh- 
ness of aneternal spring. It matters not if the 
world is cold—if the seifishness and injustice of 
mankind return our warm sympathies barren, if 
We can turn to our owndear circle, and ask and 
receive all that our heart claims. The exchange 
of kindly affections in confidence and trust, is the 


purest enjoyment of our nature. 
[Literary Emperiam. 


ah 
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In Point. 

Washington once called upon an elderly lady, 
whose litile grand-daughter at the close of the call 
waited upon him to the door, and opened it to let 
him out. The General, with his customary ur- 
banity, thanked her, and laying his hand gently 
upon her hand, ‘My dear, I wish you « better of. 
fice.” ‘Yes, sir, to let you 1x,’ was the prompt 
and beautiful reply. 














Dancing. eae 

‘Iam an old fellow, says Cowper, in one of 
his letters to Hurdis ; ‘but I had once my dancing 
days as you have now, yet I could never find that 
I could learn half so much about a woman’s real 
character by dancing with her, as my conversing 
with her at home, when I could observe her be- 
haviour at the table, the fireside, and all the cir. 
cumstances of domestic life. We are all good 
when we are pleased; but she is the good wo- 
man who wants no excitement to sweeten her.’ 








New Definitions, 
Not found in Webster's Dictionary. 

Physiognomy—An [ndian tracing lines on his 
face with red paint. 

Poetry —The jingle of silver dollars in these 
shinplaster days. 

Antiquarian Researches—Looking for news 
in some of the horse blankets. 

Music—A child crying for its mamma in the 
theatre. 

Painting—A politician drawing a frightful pic. 
ture of irretrievable ruin unless his party succeeds. 

Phrenology—A watchman raising a bump on 
a man’s head, mistaking it for a curb stone. 

Dancing—The antics of peas on a hot shovel. 

Penetration—Looking at an eclipse through 
smoked tin. 

Bad Punctuation—Trying to put a stop to a 
woman’s tongue when she is excited. 

Consisteney—Delivering an address on tem. 
perance in a grocery from the top of a rum cask, 

Honor— To pay your gambling debts and cheat 
your honest creditors. 

Hope—Buying a lottery ticket. 


“2 
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Gut Post Anecdotes — 1 


'l the firing had ceased on both sides, that we ob. 


At the time that the allied army were in front 
of St, Jean de Luz, and shortly before the ba‘. 


tle of the Nivelle, it was very difficult—nay, | 


almost impossible—to procure any good wine ; } 
and being ouc day on out post, duty, ata post | 
we used to call the Chapel Fill Piquet, it occur- | 
red to a German officer and myst lf, that being 
on good terms with the French, and in the hab- || 
itof often chatting with their officers at the out 
posts, we migiitbe able to get a case of claret 
by theirmeans. On going tothe front we were 
immediately joined by a French officer, who ex- 
pressed every wish to oblige us; but he said that |) 
he really conid not afford to purchase the wine 
himself, with the chance of losing his money in || 


case any movement should take place in either | 


army ; but that if we chose to take the risk up. 
on oar selves, and would entrust him with the 
price of it, his regiment would be at the out 
post in three days time, and we should then have || 
IIe was true to his word; on the}! 
third day there wasa case of mo-texcellent cla- 


our Wine. 


ret waiting for us, which he had been kind e- |. 
| 


nough to bring upon a mule from St. Jean de 
Luz; and we parted afler exchanging names, 
and mutually expressing a wish that we might 
renew our acquaintance at some future period 
under happicr auspices. 

At the Chapel Hill Post there was a small o- | 
pen Chesnut grove between the French and Eng | 
lish picquets, which was not occupied by either 
party during the day, but at night our scntries 
were pushed forward close to each other among 
the trees. One moonlight night our advanced 
sentry called the attention of Co]. Alexander to 
‘the French sentry in his front, who was distinet- 
ly seen in the moonlight, leaning against a tree, 
_and fast asleep, with his musket by his side.— 
_Alexander went quietly up to him, took posses- 
_ Sion of the musket, and then awoke him. The 
man at first was much frightened on finding 
himself disarmed, and in the hands of a British 
officer. Alexander gave him back his firelock, 
merely remarking, that it was fortunate for him 
that he had found him asleep on his post, instead 
of one of his own officers. The poor fellow ex- 
pressed the greatest gratitude ; and, by way of 
excuse for such an unsoldier-like act, said that 
his regiment having been moved from the ex- 
treme left of the French army, he had been 
marching for many hours through bad _ cross- 
roads, and having been immediately put on out 
post duty, he was overcome by fatigue. 





It was at the same post, that one day, secing 
a French officer coming towards us, another of. | 
ficer and myself went out to mect him. He 
said he was aware that Prince R belonged 
to that part of our army, and inquired whether 
the Prince happened to be on out-post. We an- 
swered that he was so, moreover field-officer of | 
the day, and that we would punctually deliver 
any message which he might have forhim. He 
replied, ‘weli, then I have most important news 
for him ; there has been a great battle fought 
in the north of Europe, in wi hich his eldest 
brother has been k.lled, and the Prince serving 
in your army is now the head of his family” A 
few days after this occurrence, [ was informed 
that Prince R had obtained leave to return 











to Germany for the purpose of looking after his 
affairs. 





I fitidnabir once after a trifling skirmish,when 


 derved a Pertuguese advanced sentry, belong- 
ing to a regimentof Cagadores, who had been 
pushed forward as a vidette, amusing himself 
by fighting a sort of ducl with the French sentry 
in his front. After they had exchanged three 
or four shots down dropped the Portuguese to all 
appearance dead ; and the Frenchman without 
waiting to reload his musket, ran up in the hope 
of securing the dead man’s knapsack before a- 
ny one could reach the spot from our side. But 
the Portuguese proved too cunning for ‘Johnny 
Crapaud! He allowed him to come with'n a 
ar yards of him, whea, jumping up, he shot 
him dead, and then quietly resuined his duty as 
a sentry. 


| 


A Paitern Mcderator. 

Tie Exeter News Letter tells the following 
| good story, illustrating the independent conduct 
of Moderators (officers who preside at town 
| meetings) in olden times : 
‘Moderators are powerless now, 
| with what they were inold times. They used 
to be somewhat arbitrary and lawless. We have 
| seen some such in our day ; but none quite equal 
/to the worthy Major of-a town up north, who 
| being clected by a party for party purposes,was 

determined. as he expressed himself, ‘to sarve 
“his party to the best, and the worst, and the 
whole of his ability ;> and he went ahead likea 
steamengine. A meddling fellow of the oppo. 
site side was disposed to be troublesome, and in- 
terposed divers objections to the acts of the pre- 
siding officer and others, very much to the an. 
uoyance of the Moderator and the meeting.— 
He at length became so impudent as to chal. 
‘lenge a vote whic’ had just been handed to the 
Moderator, and on being asked the grounds of 
his challenge, stated that he had three objections 
tothe vote. ‘In the first place the man has no 
right to a vote atall,’ said he, ‘in the second he 
has voted twice already, and in the third place, 
he has given you three ballots rolled up togeth. 
er, instead of one” The Moderator deliberate. 
ly unrolled the ballots, examined the three, and 
finding them allright, gave judgment as fol. 
lows:—‘There has not been any better votes 
put into the hat to.day than theygare; I only 
wish there was more of them ; ahd I can tell 
you, sir, (tcrning to the objector,) that you are 
a troublesome fellow, and an old federalist or 
jacobin, no matter which, to boot—and ['ll let 
you know (putting the ballots all together in the 
hat with emphasis,) that while I’m Moderator 
I'll take such votes as I’ve a mind to, and you 
can help yourself as wellas youcan, Fellow 
citizens, bring in your votes for Mr. ——, for 
Governor, and the mure of them the better.’ 

We Rid. 

A young man and a female once upon atime 

stopped ata country tavern. ‘Their awkward 


compa red 





|| appearance excited the attention of some of the 


family who commenced a conversation with the 
female by enquiring how far they had travelled 
that day ? 

‘Travelled ? exclaimed the stranger with a 
look of indignation, ‘we didn’t travel, at all ; 
we rid!’ 











Visiting England. 

None of the presentations of Americans to 
the royal family, this scason, are quite equal to 
that of a Connecticut sailor, as related by him. 
self to his old acquaintances afier his return 
from his first voyage to his father land. 

Striped Jacket had been absent from Wood. 
stock and his friends for four months, and on 
his return, old and young flocked around him to 
know who and what he had seen. 

Stripe understood how to sct off a thing or 
two as wellas play actors, and answer all the 
inquiries of the gaping audience to their satis. 
faction, 

‘Well, did you sce the king ?” 

‘Oh yes, I saw him often,’ 

‘And where did yousee him? 

‘Why, I met him in the road at first and he 
ax’d me where I was from.’ 

‘And did he speak to ye, then ?’ 

‘Law yes, he invited me to his house—palace 


they call it there.’ 


‘Well, and did ye go? cried a number of voi. 
ces at once. 

‘Yes, d’ye think I wouldn’t go when ax’d ”” 

‘Well, and what did he say to ye ?? 

‘Oh he ax’d me how I did, &c.’ 

‘Now what did ye say to him.’ 

‘Why I said.I came from the free states, and 
I hoped to see him and his folks all well.’ 

‘Did he give ye anything to drink ” 

‘Yes; he told the lad to make him half a 
mug of flip, for a friend that had come a great 
way to sce him—so he and I sets down and we 
drinks it together.’ 

‘Now do tell us, did ye see the queen, and how 
was she dressed ?” 

‘No, I couldn’t see her; the King made her 
excuses, and said it was Monday, it was wash. 
ing day with her, and she was not fit to be seen 


in the room. So I came away then.’ 





A Mian without Monoy. 


A man without money is a body without life-- 
a walking shadow a spectre that affrights.* His 
look is doleful, his conversation is languid and 
heavy. If he wishes to pay a visit he never 
finds any one at home, and if he opens bis mouth 
to speak, he is interrupted every moment in ov- 
der that he may not finish a sentence, lest he 
should end it in asking for money. He is avol- 
ded asa pestilence, and is considered as a use- 
less clog upon the earth. [f he have wit, he 
cannot display it ; and if he have not he is loo- 
ked upon as the most frightful biped that nature 
can create. When in ill-humor, his enemies 
say he is good for nothing, and those best incli. 
ned towards him preface their eulogy by a shrug 
of the shoulders. Necessity awakes him in the 
morning, and misery attends him to bed at 

night. ‘Tle women find he is unmannerly and 
vulgar and regard him with suspicion, ‘Tavern 
keepers wish, that like the chameleon, he would 
live on air, and tailors, that like our first parents, 
he would clothe himself with fig leaves. If he 
wishes to argue he is not listened to ; and if he 
sneezes he is not heard ; if be wants any thing 
from a tradesman he is considered as a cheat; 
and if a cry of ‘stop thief’ is raised on any °° 
casion, he is sure to be the innocent victim. 

(N.Y. Atlas. 
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‘I’, Simpson’s soda fouptain. A decidedly superior ar- 
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THE C A SKEET Yet afier all, what have we tofear. Let us suppose 
° the billto be passed, the tax to be levied—who would 
ee ee nn collect it? There is net gpe in the land, hard-hearted || ,; ’ 
J. H. SELKREG, EDITOR. ho Ried ticle, ’pon honor, 
ee Ka as he may be, who acts in the capacity of a collectdr, 





POUGIIKEEPSIE, JUNE 27, 1840. 





Tue Grortous Fourrs.—Ere we shull spread 
another sheet before you, reader, the ‘glorious fourth’ 
will have sped us by adowa the stream of Time, to 
be gathered to the company of those passed since the 
Americans of 1776 declared themselves free, The | 
bosom of the Amesican patriot swells at the thorght | 
of what our country is, and what itis to be. On that | 
day, of all others, the pulsations of the heart of every 
freeman is quickened, and many a silent prayer is of- | 
fered up, and mony a heartfelt exclamation made that 
our freedom m.y be perpetuated till time’s lust sweep, | 





On that day let every one rest from his libors-—let 1t | 
be blflowed by every one’s desisting from secular | 
employment—and let it not be said that there is a heart | 
which will not join, or a hand which will attempt to 
preventa single individual from celebrating in his own 
way, the anniversary of independence of the only Re. | 
public which the sun in iis circle of the heavens now 


looks down upon, 
Let it be celebrated; we care not whether eachas- | 

sists 

to fire the guns, and beat the drums, 





Or hang the spangled banners out ; 
or, with a devote heart goes to the sanctuary and offers | 
up his orisons with a thankful voice, that he is pe: mit. | 
ted to dwell, and that his lot has been cast in a land | 
which knows no hereditary rights, princely ‘panoplies | 
or crowned heads, d | 

The political aspect of the morn of the 4th of July, | 
1840, breaks upon the vision of the otherthree quarters | 
of the globe, with a brillianey which has sieadily me | 
creased since the mists which o’erhutg us was roiled 
back in 1776, by the band who signed our charter of 
Freedom, Our course is onward—onward! The pa- | 
triot’s last forlorn hope, as America was then culled, has 
brightened into a certainty; ske is now the first con- 
stellation in the galaxy of nations—her ships float on 
every sea, and every breeze which moves under heaven | 


kisses the folds of her stars and stripes. 

She hos noequal! It were needles to ask if she ev- 
er would have—the voices of holf the inhabitants of | 
An American citizen is 


the globe would answer, vo! 
a passport to every nation in existence,and a pledge of | 
Sccurity to its owner at all times and in all places.— | 
Every one should fee] that is so, and every one will | 
respond to the sentiment that this is ‘Our Country al- 


ways right: Our Country right or wrong,’ | 








‘Our craft is in danger,’ wus the cry of the work-| 
men of Ephesus; it is now the tocsin of alarum of a} 
large portion (and we venture nothing in the assertion) 
of the most respectable of community, “Our craft is in 
danger,’ onr rights are invaded: some hot-headed | 
southern legislature, smarting perhaps under the un. | 
happiness its members individually may have brought | 
upon themselves, and adhering to the proverb that! 
‘misery loves company,’ seek to drive us to a commit. | 
ment of the same rash act, to which they have estab- | 
lished aprecedent. ‘They have endeavored to procure | 
the passage of the law, the bill has been introduced, | 
action has been had thereon, and even now it may have | 
become a statute of the land—to tex bachelors !— 
Think of that, allof ye. Is not this the acme of bare | 
faced and unmerited cruelty ?_ We had, for ourselves, 
almost arrived at the conclusion to petition Congress, 
and ask the granting of a pension for our self-denial, 


who would do it. We, old bachelors, will be secure 
under the broad mantle of pity There is no doubt in 
our mind that we should escape scot free—that the acy 
in this point of view would be a nullity. But should 
the woist come, then will our fraternity be compelled 
to choose between, and of ‘two evils take the least’— 
taxation or matrimony. 








pL_3” We have heard no‘hing more from ‘Julius 
Septimius’ &c. whom we shiall hereafter call Jonathan 


In order to cheer him onward, we will give him the 
part of a letter signed ‘A Meddler,’ which we received 
through the post office, directed to the editor of the 
Casket, wherein she ssys :—‘As to info ming him who 
[ am, I cannot do it through your paper, but if he will 
‘come over to our house’ some ‘Sunday night,’ and is 
not afraid of gossips, I will tell him with pleasure,’ 
Now Jonathan ‘yo ahead,’ 





For the Casket. 
ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST. 


1 27 9 11 Stage, used to denote a theatre. 
2 14 18 Tar, a sailor. 

3.16 12 And, a conjunction. 

4 14 9 Rag, atatter. 

5 3 8 12 3 10 Sandal, a loose shove. 

G 11 2 7 10 Petal, leaf of a flower. 

79 17 16 2 Agent, a deputy. 

8 14 6 10 17 5 Naples, capital of Italy. 

9 3 13 11 10 Gable, a sort of tax. 


10 3 5 2 Last, indispensable to shoemakers. 

11 14 18 10 Earl, a title of nobility. 

12 7 4 2 Dart, a missile. 

13 17 10 2 Belt, a girdle. 

14 16 9 11 10 Ange!, Heavenly Messenger. 

15 7 9 Nag,a small horse. 

16 17 7 8 Near, nor distant. 

17 14 9 10 11 Eagle, a bird of prey. 

18 11 7 12 Read to peruse. 

‘Star Spangled Banner,’ has led thousands to 
victory, and is looked up to and adored, and is 
the badge of a free people. J. H. H. 

Woodstock, June, 1840. 


ENIGMA. 
I am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 1 7 4 is what many are deprived of. 
My > is used to feed on when small. 
My 1 11 10 6 8 is a church officer. 

My 11 7 14 isa term used to denote an island. 

My 3 8 6 1 is something for which many 
strive, yet alldo not attain. 

My 5 2 8 Should be good when writing a 
billet-doux. 

My 5 7 8 Something half the length of which 
would be capable of raising a very sensitive and 
painful idea, 

My 52 147 4:7 6 8 is often made to our 
legislators. 

My 5 7 13 is4 great dainty. 
My 10 11 4 isa great destroyer of crickets. 
My 5 6 14 is of great use in a glass factory 





when this ‘unkindest cut of all’ comes o’er us like the 
Simoon over the desert, and buries in the sands of tax.) | 
‘Nlan was made to. | 


ation our fondly cherished hopes 
mourn,’ we have read, and this is but one step towards 
the accomplishment of that sentence. Arouse ye al 

old bachelors, gird on the armor of right, and let these 
usurpers know that we are the unbought and unbyea-, 
ble objects of the other sex, and the roused lion in re= 


Sisuiug thick-coming, fast-falling wrong. | 


My 10 J1 5 14 is often doubled by mariners. 

My 5 13 9 4 7 10 6 11 14 is in great de- 
mand now a days. 

My wholeis a school boy scarcely twenty-one, 
proud of his station, and pregnant with the anti- 
cipations of future honor and lasting glory. 

R. R. 





Smith, and presume he is prosecuting his seareh stil, || 
' . 
and hope te hear from esch of them »gain ere long, 


of his dog, 
| should hive his duy’—and every Duy ought tu have his 


| D'ye give it up? 
| Sheeling art.’ 


‘ning, June Lith, by Rev.J. M. Sherwood, Mr. 
| Fancuer. Attorney at Law, of New-York, to Miss Many 
A 


Tripp, of Westford, Mass., to Mrs. MAHALA Wipeman, 





My 1 6 8 9 A word often used by persons of |! 
'rude manners. 





} 
Ww. { 


The N. Y. Mercury is one of the most spirited of 
its class of publications, We are glad to to see by its 


columns that the ‘mercury’ is rising ; we hope it wiil 
continue to go up until the poekets of its conductors 
| are well filled, 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To Reapers anp CORRESPONDENTS, 











‘I. S. K? will be inserted in our next, 
We have given a place to'Zeno,’ ‘hl.’ and ‘Rol'a,’ 


‘Felix’is declined, 
‘fyro’ is under consideration, 
A quantity of comm..nic :tions are lying on our table 


which will be disposed of soon. 








‘Jove, what’s the best maxim now upon the Journals 


of life?’ ‘Why sir, i’'s keep all you got, and get ull 
| you can. 


>. 





A Mr, Duy, in aneastern paper, advertises the loss 
Wewish he inay get him. ‘Every dog 





a 
The aucients tell us that during the sojournmeut in 


Paradise, Heaven sent down twelve baskets of talk, 
)and while Adam was gathering up three, Eve snatched 
| up nine, 





Why may shoem:kers be celled good physicians ? 
Beciuse they are well skilled in the 





Hymenial. 
‘The silken lie that binds treo willing hearts.’ 
“= 





MAKRIED, 


At New-Windsor. Orange County, on Thursday eve- 
Enocu I. 


, daughter of John Nicoll, Esq., of the former place. 
On the 20ih inst., by the Rev. Dr. Reed, Mr. Dav G. 


of this village. 

At Pine Plains, on the 22d inst. by the Rev. William 
N. Sayre, Jonn HH. Cornwett, of West Troy, to Lucy 
Ann, daughter of Elijah Northrop, of the fermer place. 

On the 3rd of June, 1840, by Elder H. V. Teal, of Mi- 
lan, Mr. Peter VAN Frarensurcu,to Miss Mary ANN 
HALL. 

Also, on the 6th inst., by the same, SrepHen Barnes, 
to Miss ExrzaBetn Hoos, all of Clinton, Dutchess Co. 

On Friday, the l5th of May last, by the Rev. B. Creigh, 
Major C. W. Mitts, of Natchez, Miss., to Miss Grr- 


'rrupe E. Bucxtanp, of Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co. N.Y. 


Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 


————— ~y 








DIED, 


On the 22d inst. in New-York, Jonn W. Oaxtey, Esq. 
formerly of this village, in the 53d year of his age. 


SE 
Agents. 


Albany Cily,. ...-~.........B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,......«...--A. Hitchcock, 
Amenia Union,..........+-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,...ssecccesseee-Kte P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
Pover,... cecccsceed. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...5. H. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co.,..Calvin Harrington. 
( Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hard. 
Hartsville, ...sseasscessceed & W. Kay. 
Hackensack,......eee+se0s W. Alger. 
Glemham, ...e+cecccceseees G. Brewster. 
Kingston,.... ooe-ee.amuel S. Freer. 
LaGrange,..... .....B. F. Dubois. 
l.ow Point,... .-.Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
New-York city,..-.. --+.--B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, .. cers ccctececess John Caughey. 
cccce ec AWin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,....-Dr.A. H. Piatt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratega Springs, .. ..-John Masten. 
Point,.... ey on wees ..-James M.Ward. 
Washington liollow,-......Daniel P- Eighinie. 
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THE MUSE. 








My: Native Land. 
‘My native land, Good Night.’—Brron. 


The boat syyings from the pebbled shore, 
And proudly drives her brow, 

The crested seas roll up before, 

Yon dark grey land I see no more, 
How sweet thou seemest now! 

Thou dark grey land, my native land, 
Thou land of rock and pine, 

I'm speeding from thy golden sand ; 

Bat can I wave a farewell hand 
To such a shore as thine ? 


I've gazed upon®the golden cloud 
Which shades thine em'rald sod ; 
Thy hills which Freedom’s share hath plough’d, 
Which nurse a race that have not bow'd 
Their knee to aught but God; 
Thy mountain floods which proudly fling 
Their waters to the fall— 
Thy birds which cut with rushing wing 
‘The sky that greets thy coming Spring, 
And thought thy glories small, 


But now ye’ve shrunk to yon blue line 
Between the sky and sea, 
J feel, sweet home, that thou art mine, 
I feel my bosom cling to thine— 
That 1 om part of thee, 
I see thee blended with the wave, 
As children see the earth 
Close up a sainted mother’s grave, 
They weep for her they cannot save, 
And feel her holy worth, 


Tho: mountain laud—thou land of rock 
I’m proud to call thee fiee: 

Tuy son are of the Pilgrim stock, 

4ini nerved like those who stood the shock 
Ai old Thermopylae. 

The laurel wreaths their fathers won, 
The children wear them sull : 

Proud deeds these won men have done, 

They fought and won at Bennington, 
And bled at Bunker Hill, 


There’s grandeur in the lightning’s stroke 
That rivesthy mountain ash, 

There’s beauty in the giunt oak, 

And rainbow beauty in the smoke 
Where crystal waters dash ; 

There’s music in thy winter blast, 
That sweeps the hollow glen : 

Less sturdy sons would shrink aghast 

Fi om piercing winds like those thou hast 
To nurse thine iron men, 


And thou hast gems; aye, living pearls, 
And flowers of Eden hue ; 
Thy lovehest are thy bright eyed girls, 
Of fairy forms aud elfin curls, 
And smiles like Hermon’s dew— 
They’ve hearts like those they’re born to wed, 
Too prond to nurse a slave, 
They’d scorn to share a monarch’s bed, 
And sooner ly their angel head 
Deep in the humble grave. 


And I have lef: thee, home, alone, 
A pilgrim from thy shore ; 
The wind goes by with a hollow moan 
I hear it sigh a warning tone— 
*You see your home no more !’ 
I'm cast upon the world’s wide sea, 
Torn like an ocean weed ; 
I'm cast away, far—far from thee, 
I feel a thing I cannot be— 
A bruised and broken reed. 


Farewell! my native land, farewell ! 
That wave has hid thee now— 

My heart is bow’d as with a spell, 

This rending pang !-—would I could tel! 
What ails my th: obbing brow! 
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One look upon that fiding strea'c 
Which bounds yon eastern sky, 
One tear to cool my burning cheek, 
And then a word I cannot speak — 
‘My Native Land—Good bye!’ 

a] 


Ambition. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 
I loved to hear the wuar-horn cry, 

And panted at the drum’s deep roll ; 
And held my breath, when, flaming high, 
I saw our starry banner fly, 

As challenging the haughty sky, 
They went like battle o’er my soul ; 
For I was so ambitions then, 
1 burned to be the slave—of men. 


I stood and saw the morning light, 

A standard swaying fir and free ; 
And loved it like the conqu’:ing fight, 
Of angels floating far and brighi 
Above the stars, above the fight 

Where nations warred for liberty: 

And thought I heard the batile cry 
Of trumpets in the hollow sky. 


J suiled upon the dark blue deep, 

And shouted to the eagle soaring ; 
And hung me froma rocky steep, 
When all but spirits were asleep, 

And O, my very soul would leap 
To hear the gallant waters rovring; 
For every sound and shape of strife 
To me was but the breath of life, 


But I am strangely altered now—- 

Ilove no more the bugle’s vo co— 
The rushing wave—the plunging prow— 
The mountain with its clouded brow— 
The thunder when the blue skies bow, 

Ana all the sors of God rejvice— 

I love to dream of tears and sighs, 
Aud shadowy hair, and half-shut eyes, 





The Egyptian Girl's Song. 

Bend sofily down ye gentle skies, 
Bend softly down to me ; 

That I may see those spirit eyes, 
If spirit eyes they be ; 

Bend softly down, for I have di eamed 
That there were stars above, 

In every star that brightly beamed, 
Made up of light and love ; 

Bend softly down ye gentle stars, 
And lift the azure veil, 

That [ may see your pearly brows, 
That ne’er with sorrow pale. 


There must be hearts in that blue ren 
That throb with fearful bliss ; 
They cannot be so dulland cold, 
So pulseless as in this; 
Oh! I have set my weary heart 
On love this earth has not; 
And mine through life must ever be 
A sad and lonely lot, 
Bend sofily down, ye gentle skies, 
Bend sofily down to me, 
That I may see those spirit eyes, 
If spirit eyes they be. 
SRO 
Sunday Evening. 
Oh! if there be an hour that brings 
The breath of Heaven upon its wings, 
To light the heart, to glad the eye, 
With glimpses of eternity ; 
It is the hour of mild decay, 
The sunset of the holy day. 


For then to earth a light is given, 

F esh flowing from the gates o heaven; 
And then oa every breeze I hear 

Angelic voices whispering ve + 

Through veiling shades glance seraph eyes, 
One step—and all were Puradi: 











University of Gottingen, 


BY CANNING, 


Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I'm rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


Sweet ’kerchief checked with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in ! 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 
At least I thought so at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen, 


Barbs, barbs, alas! how swiftye flew, 
Her neat post wagon t otting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view, 
Forlorn I languished at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


This faded form, this pallid hue! 

This blood my veins are clotting 1 ; 
My years are many, they were few 
When first I entered at the T— 

—niversity of Gottingen. 


Then first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pattingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my to— 
—tor, law professor at the U— 

—niversity of Gottingen. 


Sun, moon, and thou vain wo ld, adieu! 
That kings and priests are plotting in 
Here doomed to starve on water gru— 
—el, never sha!l I see the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen! 
ELPA LST 
Wight. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


Tis night—’tis night—the hour of hours, 
When Love lies down with f-lded wings 
By Psyche in her starless bowers, 
And down his fatal arrow flings— 
Those bowers whence not a sound is heard ; 
Save only from the bridal bird, 
Who midst that uiter darkness sings 
Sweet music like the running springs ; 
This her burden sofi and clear— 
‘Love is here! Love is here!’ 


’Tis night! the moon is on the stream, 
Bright spells are on the soothed sea, 
And Hope, the child, is gone todream 
Of pleasures which may never be ; 
And now in haggard Care asleep, 
Now doth the widow’s sorrow smile, 
And slaves are hushed in slumber deep, 
Forgetting grief and toil awhile, 


What sight c1n fiery morning show 
To shame the stars of pale moonlight ? 
What beauty can the day bestow 
Like that which falis with gentle night ? 
Sweet lady, sing I not aright ? 
Oh turn and tell me, for the day 
Is faint and fading fast away ; 
And now comes back the hour of hours, 
When L.ove his lovelier mistress seeks, 
Sighing like winds midst evening flowers 
Until the startled Silence speaks ; 
Says strengthis-slain, says youth is past, 
And all save truth is lost at last, 
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